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Tm purpoae of this s wudy m.n to 11 Lustra ta the use of an interaction 
analysis in assessmg specific objectives of the DARCEE preschool prograni. 
A tima sampling technique xms used to nonitor the interactions of 8 children 

Inf orniatlQn prrtalning to task rri: ntr*tions wrbol content, and use of 
props tfithin bvi Inceractlonj in Dddition to the modality (\*erbalj physical^ 
gastural) rind affect (poaittva, neutral, and nagative) of both initiator 
and rasponcjant was recorded on a cheicklist* A series of analyses were per- 
fortned to det^^rmine effects b^tx^^een anc^ I'^ithln settings on the frequancias 
and patterns of interacttons for 3 tnitiator--risponderit pairings (child-child ^ 
child- teacher 5 teacher^chlld) * 
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iiuteiaci:? on Analysis : A Procedure for Aseassing 
the DARCEE Preschool Prograai 

Susan Falsey and Barbara Rainsay 
Denicn^nrr. tion and ResGarch Canter for Early Sducatioii 
Geo'iga Peabody Collage for Teachers 

The present study ol Interactiori in the classroorn can be via^mC as a 
preliminary atfcampt to introduce svstGniatic pirocadures for chon^ia in the 
hA?^2Z preschocl program. Ihi^ year the pre3:chcQl has baan und'3rj^aing a 
prongs 3 of reevaluation of its objectives and Dt its methods for attainln;| 
those objactives, T^^o obvious prerequisites for planned progrcm change 
ara (aj a detailGd deseripcion o£ thfe present operation of the clasaroonis 
and (b) precisely defined criterion behaviQrs for the specified objectives* 
A knowledge of ^jhat behaviors occur and their ppproKioiation to the criterion 
behaviors, in addition to an understanding of sorae of the functional re^ 
lationshi.iS existing between the criteriDn behaviors and those other behaviors 
occurring (as stimuli) In the classroorn, ideally should provide the basis fat 
decisions on program change. The purpose of the present research wai to 
choose some aspeet of the prfschool program^ and to systematically aasea^ 
Its actual operation in the classroom . The investigation focused on defining 
the patterns of interactiori (teacher to child ^ child to cUild, and child to 
teacher) in tvo classroorn settings, small group and selected freo choice, 
both of ^^hich occur in a typical DARCEE day^ in order to compara the kinds 
of interaction occurring v^ithin and across these t^o settings. 

Small group and selected free choice are ti?o daily activltiea in the 
DAIICEE schedule. In small group each teacher works x^lth her group of sIk to 
ten children on a cognitively oriented task chosen by the teacher, The 
teacher directs the activity and provides both group and individualiged 
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instructlor&. There wsri t\w procedures used in selacted free choice during 
the 1971-1972 school year. Firsts the teachers chose four activities as 
3l':Qrnatii;o chrices for the children. Later in the )^ear^ 6 o£ the 13 ciiilcliren, 
on rot:ar:ln3 b^si^, aoch chosG on csctivity i th^^B^ choices ^^^^re ^ninouncsd 
by the teachers as the alternative activities tot all the children. Each 
child \^aB free to change to another activity at any time clLirlng the Relected 
free ctiolc^i period* 

The function of an Interaction analysis is to define patterns of 
reciprocal behavior ^ rather than behaviors occurring in relative isolation, 
Intaraction analysis con integrate both the situational and the behavioral 
conteKt of an individual's behavior. Emphasis can be placed oni (a) the 
response alone or in relation to the preceeding bGhavior, (b) the Initiation 
alone or in relation to the conaaqu^jnt behaviors, (c) on specified initiator- 
respondent behaviors as a unitj or (d) each of thesfe in relation both to 
the setting and to the initiator-respondent pair. 

The principlas of the DARCES model (Brown^ Dokecki , O^Connor^ & Stin- 
son, 1971) suggest that certain patterns of teacher to child ^ child to child, 
and child to teacher interaction should be characteristic of the classroom, 
While che DAROEE model emphasizes the iniportance of highly teacher-directed 
activities J it also stresses the role of the teachar in encouraging the 
development of the child's self-initiated verbal behavior, Eeinf orcement 
is Co be given for appropriate (a) spontaneous inforniation seeking (task- 
relevant questions) and statements oriented to the activity, and (b) quiet 
listening or attending behavior. To determine if this approach had actually 
been Impleniented 5 a knowledge of the relative percentage o£ occurrence of 
teacher and child as initiator-respondent^ the situational content, and the 
behavioral attributes of the initiation and the response ms required. 
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Small group (ceachar as director) should be characterized by mora 
cBnchBX to child than child-initiated interactions; in selected free choice 
(taocher as rGSOurce)^ the pattern \-^os eHpectad to roverse, A more in dapth 
nnnly^is o^. I:ha t:^achei: initiated interactions t^jouXd indicata the proportion 
of auastions (to alicit a vsrbal or other behavioral rasponSG) to statements 
(either accepted "Jith spontaneous verbal statGments or passively attended to), 
and to demonds (requiring immediate compliance) . The interest in deter « 

raining the relationship bett^een the types of verbal behavior and the responsa 
that fDllot^ed, as well as the relative frequeneias of each. An analysis of 
child-initiated behaviors to the teacher for inforniation seeking, statements, 
or demands or i-Jhether they ^ere treated as disruptions and rejected or 
ignored. The expectation ^os that more child-initiated interactions would 
occur in selected free choice than in small graup because the situation xi^aa 
mora appropriate to individual interactions by the child to the teacher or 
to other children. 

The DARCEE preschool program stresses the development of cognitive 
skills in the children. To achieve this goal, the teacher's emphasis is 
on encouraging task-related behavior by the children. One purpose of the 
present study %ms to assess the actual task-relatedness in the interactions 
of both the teachar and children in relation to the setting and to the 
individuals involved in the interactions. The specific questioiis pertain- 
ing to this issue wre t <a) would the child sho^ the same dagree of task- 
related behavior bl the teacher, (b) would this emphasis: on the task differ 
between small group ctivity chosen by the teacher) and selected free 
choice (activity chosen by the child) ^ or bet%^*ien child to tiacher and 
child to child interacti.ms , and (c) would the teacher respond to nontask 
initiations as disruptions (ignored or rejected) differently in small group 
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vs * selacted free choice. 

One of DARCEE-s concerns is to avoid dichotittiizini the child's life 
into nonschool vs. school matters. The attempcs at integrating School with 
other aspects of the child^s environnrent would be reflected in the teacher-s 
use of nonschool eKompleSj references to persons and materials either not 
present in the classroom or brought in from home* While it appears that the 
majority of this type oS integration occurs in large group (a period for the 
entire class, and structured on a unii: approach) ^ its use in selected free 
choice and small group ^as investigated. This \mB done to deterniine if 
this integration attempt %^ould occur more frequently in the more planned 
interactions of small group or in the more isolated incident-oriented inter- 
actions in selected free choice. The concern was not only ^vith the teacher's 
behavior, but also \^ith the child's references to events, materialSj or 
persons outside of the classroom in his ovm attempt to mke use of both 
school and nonschool matters in school tasks, 

^According to DARCEE (Brovm, et al.^ 1971) the modality (verbal^ physi- 
cal, or gestural) and the associated affect (positive^ negative , or neutral) 
of the teacher's behavior are irnportant factors in the conmiunlcation of 
any material, cognlcive or social. The use of concrete objects^ rather than 
abstractions j is also seen as an irnportant factor in developing both com- 
munication and cognitive skills. Therefore, any description of the DARCEE 
classroom ^jould have to consider these factors . 

The purpose of the present research was to assess the application of 
an interaction-analyais approach as a standard research procedure for use in 
the DARCEE classroom. 
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Method 

All observatf.ons x-mta conducted during the 1971-1972 academic year in 
the SARCEE Head Start Center, a delegate agency of Nashville Head Starts 
Naahifille, Tennessee, through the Metropolitan Action Commission, a comintinlty 
action component of the Oitfice of Econotnic Opportunity. The population of 
the eenter vma drm^n from lo^^-inGonie portions of areas near the Feabody 
College Campus, and an area in East Kashvillej which had a waiting list of 
children not being served by Head Start, Eighteen children (8 males, 10 
females) were enrolled in the center at the time of the spring observations. 

In the DARCEE approach chlldran are divided into groups for small group 
activities according to their cognitive ability , maturation level, and social 
emotional factors. The group of children maintaining the closest proKimity 
to the observers was selected in order to optomize the visibility and 
audibility of the children's Interactions. This group ^ ranked as the most 
advsnced group of the three thus constituted groups, \aas composed of eight 
children (3 males, 5 females) , whose mean age was 5 years, 9 months. 
Occafiionally , children from one of the two other groups would be placed In 
this group due to the absence of a staff member, 

P^rocedura 

A tinie sampling technique imm used to mcnitor Interactions of the 
obser%/ed child (target child) during lO-second intervals (epochs) separated 
by 10*seconds of time-out for coding. An audio tape racording of tones 
oigaaled the onset and terinlnation of each 10-second Interval, Only the 
children assigned to the most advanced small group TOre observed. These 
children t^jere randomly ordered (\^ith replacement), each serving as a target 
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child for 10 successive epochs. At least 100 seconds of total observation 
time per child par session vjere collected , 

Interactions ijere samplcad in txw settings' small group and salecUed 
free choice , The total number of observational sessions frotn small group 
and selacced free choice %mre 12 and 13 days, respectiveiy , Table 1 sum- 
mariz'ie characteristics of the group and settings and the dates children 
xmm observed. 

Tx;o obsGrvcrs each recorded behaviors of diffGrent t^irget children simul- 
taneously. Observations ba^^^n at the commencement of the activity and ended 
at the announcement of "clean-up timej" ^'^hich terminated the activity. Only 
inceractions in tjhich the target child participated were coded* The code 
was structured to allov? for two separate initiations of Interaction per 10 
second interval. Names of the Initiator (s) and respondent (s) vmte entered 
for each epoch. If no in'.eraction occurred during the epoch, a slash t^as 
entered in the first colunin. Refer to Figure 1 for an eKample of tlie re- 
cording sheet. 

Reliability was established using an agreement indeK for five 100 suc- 
cessive seconds randomly dispersed throughout the observations , l,©*^ when 
one child was randomly chosen both observers during the same observation 
period. The overal"' reliability was 86*3% (refer to Table 2 for rellabilitiGs 
of specific cateQories) , 

The behavior categories were adopted from those used by Vietze (1971) ^ 
INITIATOR - individual(s) performing the first action of the interaction 
RESFONDENT - individual(s) to whom the initiator's behavior is directed 
VERBAL IHITIATE 

Question (Q) 
Stataroent (S) 
Demand (D) 
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X£gk - verbalisation J vocaligationp gasture, or physical act per- 

taining to the task in which the target child is particinatin 
Non Task « verbalization, vocaligation, gesture, or physical act 

not ralated to the task in v^hich the target child is 

participating 

VERBAL CONTENT 

SchO£4 (S) - conuant of verbaligation relatad lo activities occur- 
ring i.^ithin the school setting 
No ngchooj (K) « content of vor' i ligation related to activitieii not 

occurring v^ithi. the school settinr^j e.g., home^ 

community 

PHYSICAL (P) - physical contact made batween target child and indi- 
vidualCs) 
Positive i^) - pat. hug^ tickle 
Negative (-) - beat, kick, slap^ punch, push 

Neutral (0) - accidental or incidental contact between target child 
and individual(s) 

GESTURE (G) - facial e3<presaions and bodily movements uhich do not bring 
ths target child in contact xjith individual (s) 
Pos^it^ive (HO smile, hand clap^ %;ava, head nod 
NesaLive (-) - frown, threat, throx? arms or legs, head shake 
Neutral (0) - poinC, reach 

PROP ^ objects which are part of an interaction or serve to initiate 
an interaction 

VERBAL RESPONSS - verbalisation by respondent directed to initiator 

ACCEPT - verbal 5 physical, or gastural acknoxoladgmant of behavior of 
initiator 

Posit ive (H-) - receiving behavior of initiator and agreeing VJith 
its content 

Negative (-) - receiving behavior of initiator and disagreeing 

^^ith its content 
Neu tral (0) - ackno^'^ledgment of behavior of initiator 

REJECT - active refusal to receive behavior of initiator 

SUBMIT - to yield to negative gestural and/or physical actions of 
initiator 

IGNORE - failure to orient or respond to behavior of initiator 
ATTEND - orienting to behavior of initiator 

Results 

The following section does not attempt to analyge all of the daea col* 



lectcd In the present study* This section should be vie^?ed as a series of 
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concreda illustrations of the use of an intaraction analysis in providing a 
syBCematic technique for elossroom aasessment. 

The data vmte classified on three dimensions s (a) teacher/child as 
initiator or respondent , (b) tha content of the initiation and response, and 
(c) tha s^t^:in3 n',. rramauork nhich the inteLOc:tion. oncurred (Bmnll i^r^u? 
or selGcted free choice) , The initiator-respondent diniension had thrcie 
categories: child to child ^ child to teacher 5 and teachGr to child. Tha 
analysis vas performed by a series of ttjo and three factor analyses of 
variance \Jith repeated raeasures on all factors. With the eKception of total 
percen^^nges, a subject's scores for each analysis were derived by (a) suiii- 
ming the number of occurrences (over all observation days) of those behaviors 
to be analyEed for each of the Setting (2) X Initiator-Respondent Pair (3) 
combinations (6 levels, i.e,, small group child to .liild, child to teacher ^ 
teacher to child; selected free choice child to child ^ etc*)i and (b) 
dividing each sum by the total nurriDer of the subject's interactions occur- 
ring within the level. The scores for each child derived in this L^anner 
then represent the relative percentages of occurrence of the specified 
behavior variables %?ithin each of the siK situational-palring levels* A 
subject's score for the total percentage of each pairing was derived by 
dividing the number of occyrrences of each category of lnltiator'"RespondGnt 
Pair in the tvo settings by the total number of the subject's interactions 
in the setting. Table 3 presents the mean relative percentages of each 
variable analyzed by Setting and Initiator-Respondent Pair. 
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The major analysis ox the data vas performed at: two levels of coropleKity . 
The first dealt: MXth Cha relationship of both Setulng and lnitiat:ot*Resr)ondGnt 
Pair to either a specified beliaviot or dim^insion of the interaction by the 
initiator, or the respoadent^ or to specif ied sequence of initiation ond 
rasponso bahavlnT. Th^ ^^cond uRi Jered ^b.Q effects o£ Bat t inn one 
Initiator-Respondent Pair on the €cc\irrences of dirferent initiations, or 
responsiaSj or rGSponses paired uith dtfferGnt initiations. Tha first level 
includes analyses of cue effects of Setting and Initiator=Respondent Pair 
on the relative parcentage og oceurrerice of (a) a task-related iaitiation, 
(b) the responses-verbal accept^ and (c) the behavior unit of verbal initiation 
follovjed by a verbal reaponsa, The second level includes analyses of the 
effects of Setting and Inltiator-Hespondent Pair and (a) type of Verbal 
Initiation (questionj atatementj or deoiand) j (b) Type of Response (aeceptj 
attend I reject ^ ignore ^ or 5ubrait>i and (c) type of initiation foHoxi?ed 
by the responses-accept on the ralative percentages of occurrence of the 
behaviore under consideration, Those variables not analyzed in this manner 
are presented in a separate section* 

Signifieance level xms set at ^ < .05, and all further references to a 
significant raain^ stmple^ or inteWction effect indicate that this signifi- 
cance level \mB reached, 

Setting b y Initiator-Ra apondent F^it 

Total p ercentaReSt The analysis for percentage of total interactions 
for each Initlator^Respondent Pair in each settinQ revealed a aignif leant 
Settins X Initiator-Respondan t jir interaction (F ^ 19.38^ 2/14 dg) . 
Therefore^ In order to examine thi simple effects of Setting^ three separate 
analyses were performed, one for each Initiator** Respondent Pair In the two 
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Sittings* Theife \^as no signiflcanc Setcins effect in the relative percentagQ 
of ^hiid to teaehet tstetacttcna, There were iigntficarxtly grestGE* re lotiv^ 
P^rQentagis of ehlld to child intewctl^na In selecttd £tm choiee than in 
s^all group (t ^ 5 *06j 7 d£) , and of teacher to chtld la arnall group than in 
sclectiid ffia cholca ^ ^ 4*72, 7 dt) , 

The predlctloin that tUe pircintagi o£ child ^chlld ititeroatlons ia 
rclQClon toother interacttons v^ould be gmmtmt In ieliGted free eKoic^ CM*7) 
thm in Bmll group (9,9) was confirmed » As eKpected, the relaciva pewentaga 
Q± tmmhmt to ^hild Ititeraeticns^ decreaa^d tt^m spall grcup (76*9) to 
selected free choica <3D ,0) . Heaver ^ tlie low percencagc □£ ahtld to tiachef 
iciteractiona in amall group (13,0) md im Bmlmetmi fret cholci C17*j) ^^as 
not: eKpaeted, The ehildreri \imt& not uBlug the teacher as a res^urac in either 
setting ai fully ae predicted froni the IIARCEE cperacioiiaa prinetpla^. The 
percsiitag€ o£ caaeher initt^tiona e^seeeded tho^e of tb€ child in- interactions 
involving a teaaher and m ehlld in toch aitCliiga^ and there ^mh m signifi- 
cant increase in child liiit laciow to the teflchar from smII gr© up aelecc^d 
ftrea cihotcg, 

^he high d iraetlveaess of the teacher tn aniall group wag co^iaistertt t^^ith 
th-O DARCEE model, but as statedj mm a Iso mffintalned in selectid free choice* 

Jnitlator variables , Theti mm no aignif leaat Setting effect £or the 
fltit three iaitia cor variable a ana ly^id ^ %rerbaL initiation ^ ta^k orlenta- 
tlca^ and prop vsage. Howe%;er,aH thtea aaalyses Indlea tad a aignlficant 
laitiator-Riipomdea t P^ir effect (| ® 534, T ^ 4 ,05 , F 11 ^17 , for verbal 
laltiate, task^ and prep i resp^ctivel^r , with 2/14 df for each), and no 
aignificant Sat ting K anltiatp«*Respon^en.C P^ir interaction, thm taaehcr- 
tnlttatsd interactlcni had chs greacest percentage of both task involveniant 
and verba 1 biha^ior by the initiator^ ^hl Is the child-child interactions in 
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oraall gro^p had the lot^est percentages o£ these variables (see Table 3) * 

The ^bffen^e ai either a algnlfleant sattliig effeet or an interaction 
indicates tbatp iot these variables, the behavioral orientation of each 
InitlaCor^R&ipendent Pair does not differ slgnlf icaiitly between small group 
aaid aelieted free* ehoic*i , The decrtase In teacher direction in selected free 
cliotce is not followed by a decrease in percentage of task orientation, prop 
uaagGj or vetbal initiations In the Interactions, Inspection of the mean 
percentages in Table 3 for child to child interactions^ indlcatei that the 
pcroeatag^e o f a 11 thre© vartablcg increaied ffom atnall group to selectad 
fTee cUolee, Child to ahild interactions in selected free choice were mora 
oxieiited to tiia taa[c (84 ,4%) ^ to ueage of props (56.9%), and had a greater 
percentage of %retbal initiation (75.6%) than those in small group (55. 3^ Sl-O, 
and fcr task, props and verbal Initiate^ roapictively) . Thus it ap-^ 

paars that atoiit one^half of the child to child lateractioni in eniall group 
^jare not appa:pp^iate to the situations ^ and served as potentinl dis tractions 
rather than as coritrlbutions to the task. 

Respondent > There was a slgnificartt Setting X Initiator-Respondent Pair 
int^xactlon for tht xesponse-*verbal accept (F ^ 3,63^ 2/14 df). Therefore, 
one analysis fo^ the limple effects of Initiator^Respondant Pair waa conducted 
for Siiiall group aad one for seleeted free choice, The results revealed no 
stpificant difference bettgeen pairs In selected free choice, but a signifi- 
cant Inittator^Raspondent Pair effect (P ^ 11*98^ 2/14 df) i?as found for innall 
group. In iMll groups the teacher's reaponses to a child's initiation had 
a gveater percentage of verbal accepts (53.7), than did the chlldren-a 
reiponses eirhe^ to ^ teacher's (10,S) or a child's (18, b) initiation. ^)hila 
tlnii aiialyaia iridicaCQd that approKlma tely half of the initiations by the 
cKlid to the teacher in small group were verbally accepted (e*g., by ptaioe, 
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or by ixpandlna on the child's contribution), the eKpected result of this rein- 
forcement should be a substantial pareintage of child Itiitiations to the 
teachera. As noted earlier^ the relative percentage of child'teacher inter* 
nctions In small group \mB lov? (13% o£ total small group intexaetions) . 

IiiitiatlQn*rsiponse * Th# analysts of the behavior iaquenee of verbal 
lnitlation''Virbal responie vavealed a slgnifieant Setting X Initiator- 
Respondent Pair interaotion (F ^ 4.11^ 2/24 df ) . The analysis of elmpla 
Initiator'Eespondent Pair effects indleated no iignifieatit effect in selected 
free eholee, but a aignifieant difftranee between pairs in small group 
(F s 9,29, Z/14 df) . In aitiall groups the Qhild to teacher Interaetlona had 
the highest pereentage of verbal-verMl exahange (49,8); the teaoher to child 
the lowest (11.9). The Bm% pattern was evident in selected free choice but 
yms less pronounced p The percentagis of verbal^verbal interactions inoreased 
for both teacher to child and child to child interactions, t^hile the per- 
centage of child to teacher verbal-verbal eKohanges deoreaied from Sffiall 
group to selected free choice* 

In both settings 5 the Dver-all low percentage of verbal eKchange and 
verbal aecepts when a child vms the reipoiident reflects a leas active verbal 
participatlQn by the child than by the teacher. The snaall group setting, in 
partlcularj \mB very highly teacher directed^ both in tirmi of a high per- 
centage of teacher initiation, and of active verbal respcndinB to the child's 
initiations. The child ^as raach more verbally paislve than the teacher, %'^lth 
a Idv? percentase of initiatlonap and a lo\^ percentage of verbal reaponding to 
the teacher or to a child* Selected free choice had a higher percentage of 
child*child interactioni but the teacher %mB still involved In apprOHirontely 
55 i 5% of the interactions, 
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Setting by inttlator-yespondant paly behavior category * 

While an analysis of single behaviors doeo provide a partial description 
of the classroom, a raore adequate analysis «ould be to ionil^^^c several 
behavioral variables siroulcanaouily . llie various relatioriahtpa between the 
behaviors as well as bet^^etn the settinsi and Initlator-reipondent pairs eould 
be eKplored, These analysea xmtB done through the use of three faotor re^ 
peated measyrgs analysea of variance, Setting X Initiator-Reapondent Pair X 
Type of Behavior. 

Initiator behaviora , lor the analysts of Type of Verbal Initiation^ 
those initiations involving queatioM and statements ^ere pooled with the 
question category ^ and statementi and demands ^ or queetionS and defnands %jith 
the detnand category, This analyals rivaaled no Setting or Initiator* 
Respondent Pair effect and no Interaotions, There ^aa a significant inaln 
effect for Type of Verbal Initiation (F ^ 54.95, 2/14 df) and further in» 
ipeetlon of the mean percentagts (oollapaed over Setting and Initiator* 
Raspondent Paire) Indicates that staticients had the highest telative par- 
centagi of oeourrenee (52. &7, 14*96^ 15.25j for suatetnentSs questlon'i, and 
demands, respectively)* Although ncneigiii f leant , the differanees bet^oean 
settings and Initiator-respondent pairs ^Jere seen as descriptive of the 
patterns of elaasroom Interaction and therifore rarrant some dlscuislon. 

The relative peraentage of queitions in teacher initiations was higher 
in small group (28.3) than it ^as in selected free choice (14,9) ; teacher 
demands had a higher percentage in aalected free choice (22,6) than in sraall 
^roup (9.9). Tha reversal of percentages £or questions and demands betvjeen 
the t^'^o settings suggests that the teacher vmB promoting more verbal ck- 
changes of the children in small group than in selected free choice; and that 
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the teacher vjos more oriented towards restrictive situation nialnticiance in 
selected free choice than in aroall group* There v?ai a higher percentage of 
bonh questions and denands in selected free choice than email group for both 
child to child and child to teacher intaracciens (child to child i questions 
2.1-I0,3i. demands 10*0^15.9; child-teacher i questions 13,0'2l,3; demands 
13.4-19*8; for aoall group-selected free ehpicej reipactlvely) , The shift 
to a greater relative peTcentage of both questions and daniands than state- 
roenti raflecti the more actively engaging role that the child must play in 
aelectad free choice than in amull group in saleating activities, in dealing 
^ith other children In the absence of a teacher ^ and In procuring the 
teacher's attention for approval for iDeetlng speclftc needs. The child's 
interactions with other children were then directid to? accomplishing a task 
cbi-sen by both, and ware therefore core frequently task oriented, than in aoall 
group ^Jhere the task ^as Qhoeen and directed by the teacher* 

Initiations by r espogse, A three factor repeated tnsasures analysis of 
variance (Setting X Initlator-Reapondent Pair X Type of Verbal InlCiatlon 
Accepted/Attended) revealed no iignif leant differences bst^jean settings but 
did indicate the presence o£ an Initiator^Reepondent Pair X Type of Verbal 
Initiation-Accepted/Attended interaction (F ^ 4,60 5 4/25 , The analysis 
vas then collapsed over settings and split on the Initiator-Respondent Fair 
fat; tor and significant differences «ere found within each lnltlator*Hespondent 
Pair on Type of Verbal Iialtlatlon-Acc^ep^ed/Attended Cchlld child u|:^26, 00, 
a/14.dfi; child to tMchi^i m3^0, 2/14 d£| teacher to^^childi^ lllf^k - 
2/14 df)* Inapection of the meams for each ^ . \ 
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pair (collapsed over settings) revealed the source oi the intaraction. While 
ail thtet paira had the higheet relatlv^e petQentage aCateratnts (34.63| 
31*6y> S2,06| child to child, child to teaeher, and teacher to child, 
respectively) I the child to child Interactions had a greater percentage! of 
demandi (7,75) tha^ii queitioni accepted or attended (3*06) ; the child to 
teacher a greater perceRtagt o£ questions (10,00) than dainands accepted or 
attended (5.00), and the teacher to child approximately Che same ralativ© 
percentage of demands (9,63) and questions (8.63) accepted or attended* 
These results iuggest a contMBt in inttlation^response mode beti^een the 
teacher and the children. The teacher ms more reaponsivii to questiorii than 
to denianda from the children, The children were more responsive to denaands 
than questions from other childfen and about equally ^eiponsive to both 
quastioEii and d&mands from the teacher « Hovjeverj children had not yet learn*^ 
ed to use questions and damands diffireiieially when directing an initiation 
to the teacher or to children^ as seen in Table 3. 

S etting by initiatoy*rtepondent pair by response * There were mo sig* 
nlficant Interactions in the analyeii of Setting X Initiator-Respondent Pair K 
Rcaponse (accepts attend, rtjectj Ignore, submit): Satttng X Easpons^ 
if ^ 3.73, 2/28 £f ) , and Initiator-Respondent Pair X Reaponse (F ^ 15,28, 
8756 ^f) • The analysis \mB therefore split on the Responie factor to obtain 
the slraple effecti of Setting and of Initiator-Respondent Pair on each ol tha 
five response categories, Thera %ibb no significant difference bet1^Jeen pairs 
for the feiponie-*accept, but there vbb a significant Setting effect (P ^ 7,47j 
i/7 dj) • The relative percenta^^e of accepting behavior was greater in 
Selected free choice than in small group for all pairs , The greatest per- 
centage increases in accepting ^ere for child to child and teacher to child, 
again refltcting tht more active participation o£ the child in selected free 
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choice than in snail group. This is again ssen in the analysis of the 
responie-attend, a more passive teaponse than aecapt. There was a signifi- 
cant aetting X Inltintor-^spondent Pair interoctlon (P = 5/35, 2/14 df ) . 
this interaction reflacted the decreasa of the child's passi-^e attending 
behavior £tom smsU group to salacted free choice and the overall low per- 
centaae of the teacher's attending in both settings. Aa the child's attendins 
decreases, his active acceptance increases. There wete no s±„.iiflcant affects 
or interactions for the riiponae--reject, and rejection maintained a low 
percenta^ge in both settinas. Inspection of the means does reveal a slight 
increase in rejecting from small group to selected free choice. This Increase 
probably reflects the lesi structured nature of the situation In selected 
free choica than in sniall group. 

The analysis of the rasponae — ignore revealed no slanifLcsnt Settln'- 
effect or Interaction, but did indicate a si-nif leant Initiator- Respondent 
Pair effect (F ^ 6.21, 2/14 df ) . The relative percentage of ignoring by a 
child (neans collapsed over aettlny) was 9.75 to a tteaehtr-lnluiattd inter- 
action and 17.06 to a child-initiated Interaction. The hiehest relative 
percentage of iatiocing was by the teacher in response to a child's initiation 
(20.44). The high parcentaae of Isnoring as the teacher's rasponse ma not 
predicted from the DARCEfl principles. The teacher would be expected to be 
alert to the child's behavior in both settings, and to either actively 
redirect a nontask initiation throush praising another child 'a behavior 
(i.e., attendlnii) or to expand on the child's task-relatad contribution. 

There was a sianiflcantt Settins X Inltiator-Reipondant Pair interaction 
for the response--subniit (P - 6.36, 2/14 df ) . The mean ralattve percentacg 
£or submit was low for all pairs; the teacher had a submit: responae per- 
centasa of 0.0 for both settings, the child a percentage of 0.0 In small 
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group and 6.88 in aelactad free choice vhen another ehild Initiatedi and 0,2S 
In sroall group and 1.0 in seltcted free ehoici when the teacher initiated. 
M eKpected, when there wai the less structurid situation of selected free 
choice the child to child interactions would be charaQteriied by more open 
conflicts and therefore , more demanding and iubmiiiive behavior than in imtll 
group* The teacher, however^ would not be eKpected to use such threatening 
behavior, and the low percentage of submiiiion in interactions invoLving tha 
teacher confirmed this prediction. 
Integration of school and nonachoQl 

No analysis was performed on the relationship of task or nontask oriented 
Interactions to a nonschool or school conteKt becauee of the low frequency of 
reference to nonschool-related events (2,1% of the interaetions) . rherafore 
no attempt was made to determine their task relatedntsg. This finding was 
contrary to the prediction of an attempt to maintain strong relationships 
between school and nonschool events, materials, etc. Although^ as noted in 
the introduction, this integration takes place prirnarily in the large group 
setting (i.e,, the neighborhood unit), a much greater usage of nonschool 
examples introduced both by the teacher and the children would be more con- 
sistent with DARCEE operational principles. 
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Sunfflnary 

A brief summary of the results of the present study illustrates the use 
of an interaction analysis In deacribing the aotiial operation of the DARCEE 
classrooni. As noted tarlieri some of the results were CDnslitent v?ith the 
DARCEE princtples, and otheri were not anticipated. The final evaluation of 
these results ^^111 have to be made by those agents responsible for impla* 
fflenting and changing the DARCEE preschool progr^^Ti. 

The teacher encouraged approximately ona^half of the child's verbal 
initiations; hot^evers the children retnalned relatively passive in the small 
group setting J in both verbally responding to a teacher's or a child's 
inltiatlona and in Initiating an interaction. In selected free choice the 
children's initiations t^ere directed primarily to other childrenj rather than 
to a teacher J and the teacher i;as the most frequsnt initiator in Interact ions 
involving a teacher and a child. The percentage of queatlons and deroands by 
the children ^aa greater in selected free choice than in small group and 
reflected the child's more active and independent role in making choices^ in 
cooperating ^^Ith other children In the absence of a teacher ^ and in actively 
seeking out the teacher* This active role t^as also dtnionstrated by the 
decrease in passive attending and the increase in both active verbal respond* 
ing and in task orientation from small group to selected free choice* There 
^as a relatively high percentage of a teacher's Ignoring a child's initiation 
and infraquent reference vma made to nonsehool events and materials. 

The approach used in the present study, interaction analyslSj does appear 
to be successful in at least one goal, that of providing a systematic asses- 
sment of the application of specific DARCEE prlnciplis in the classroom. Its 
feasibility as a technique for providing the ratioriale for program change still 
has to be confirmed. In general , further exploration of the potential need 
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fofj and applicatloiis of inMraction analyils in the DARCEl program iagma 
taorranted. 
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Footnotes 



*A second draft of this reeaarch report is presently being prepared for 
publicatipn as a DARCEE report^ and ^ill Include a more complete analysis of 
the data and implloations for future prograa change. 

The investigators wish to express their appreciation to Kathy Green and 
Margaret Thompionj lead teachers in the DARCEE classroom, for their cooperationp 
and especially to Maxine Schoggen, for her support and assistance during the 
planning and eKecutlon of the present research. 

3As an CKample, if child A had 15 verbally initiated child to teacher 
intaractiona and a total of 30 child to taachar interactions in small groups 
the relative percentage of verbal initiate for child A In small group was 
derived as follotaSj 

number of child to teacher verbal Initiate for A * 15 ^ 
Small group* ^ 504. 

total number of child to teacher for A • 30 
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TABIE 2 
Reliabilities oi Catsgorlea 



Category Reliability 



tn it late 


• 89 


yerba 1 




Task 


.83 




■ 98 


GestuM 


.94 




.86 


RaspQEident 


.84 


7e£bal 


.95 


Phyfl iea 1 


1.00 


ffestuti 


.98 


Prop 


.95 


R^Bponsa Category 


.71 



reject j Ignorei 
submit 
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TABLE 1 

Characteristics of the Groups and Settings 



Setting/Data Nurnber of Teacher Accivity 

Target Children 



Small group 








4/10 


3 


A 


Story 


4/14 


3 


A 


Taste discrimination 


/i In/, 

HI lUt 


0 


5 


Dratfjing hurnan heads 


4/28 


5 


B 


Telling tine 


5/1 




B 


Discovery board 


5/2 


7 


B 


Classification game 


5/4 


5 


B 


Story 


5/5 


7 


B 


Tracing alphabet letters 


5/8 


6 


B 


Parquetry blocks 


5/9 


7 


B 


Shape and color discrimination 


5/11 


6 


B 


Colored cubes 


5/16 


8 


B 


Recognition game 


Selected free 








choice 








4/10 


7 




Listening station, housekeepini 



terj dollSj shapes and pastei era*" 
yons and paper, interest center, 
telephones, hammer and nails, magic 
markers 

6 A^B Listening station, puEEles, tnaglc 

markers, doctor's office. Three Bear 
drama j housekeeping center 
4/14 4 AjB Listening station, doctor's office, 

clay J books, magic narkers, Three 
Bear drama 

4/18 6 AjB Crayons and paper, housekeeping cen- 

ter, listening station, books, puz- 
EleSj doctor's office 

4/24 7 A,B Doctor's officei magic narker, puz- 

zles , books ^ tiles , clay 

4/25 5 AjB Magic mirror records, books, puzzles, 

crayons and paper ^ doctor's office^ 
housekeeping 

4/28 5 A^B Crayons and paper, records, clay, puz 

^las, listening station, books 

5/1 5 A,B Magic mirror records^ clay, electric 

train set, woden train set 

5/2 3 A,B Listening station, magic mirror 

records 5 puzzles, crayons and paper , 
books, doctor's office 

5/8 4 A,B Houses and colored blocks, records, 

chalkboards J hammer and nails ^ tele- 
phones, housekeeping center 

5/9 2 A,B Housekeeping center , chalkboards, 

books, easel painting, listening 
station^ D-stlcks 

5/15 4 A,B Listening station^ housekeeping cen- 

ter ^ unit blocks, chalkboard, paint* 
ing, doctor's office 
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TABLE 3 

Mean Relative Percentages of Behavior Categories 
for Each Initia tor*Respondent Pair Within Settings 



Small group _ Selected^ free choice 

Cntegory Child to Child to Teacher Child to Child to" Teacher 





child 


teacher 


to child 


child 


teacher 


to child 


Varbal initiate 


67 ,9 


84*1 


99 ,8 


75.6 


77.3 




Question (Q) 


2,1 


10.0 


14 .9 


10 ,3 


12.1 


9 .4 


Statement (S) 


55.5 


57.8 


61 .8 


48 .8 


36.3 


56.0 


Demand (D) 


10,0 


11.6 


7 .6 


14 .4 


10.9 


16 .9 


Question^ statement 


0,0 


3.0 


13.4 


0.0 


9.1 


5.5 


Statement -demand 


0.0 


1.8 


2.3 


1.5 


8,9 


5.8 


Question-demand 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


Task 


55,3 


73.0 


94.8 


84.4 


80.3 


91.9 


Prop 


31.0 


36*1 


75.3 


56.9 


46.9 


68.6 


Verbal response 


20,8 


56*6 


11.5 


24.5 


29.0 


15.1 


Response category 














Accept 


46.3 


57 A 


31.1 


65 .3 


eft 

59.6 


53 ,5 


Attend 


10 .4 


2.6 


57 ,3 


7 .1 


0 .0 


30 .0 


Reject 


7 *3 


2.8 


1 .8 


9 .4 


7 .1 


3,6 


Ignore 


23*5 


36,0 


7 ,9 


10 .6 


20 . 9 


11.6 


Submit 


0,0 


0.0 


0.3 


6.9 


0.0 


1.0 


Verbal response/ accept 


18*8 


53.8 


10.6 


18.1 


29.0 


14,4 


Question accept/ attend 


2.1 


10.0 


11.9 


4.0 


11.3 


5.4 


Statement accept/ attend 


31.3 


35,3 


55.8 


38.0 


28.1 


48.4 


Demand accept/ attend 


7.6 


4,4 


6.5 


7.9 


5.6 


12.8 


Percentage of total 


9*9 


13.0 


76.9 


44.7 


17 .5 


38.0 



interactions 



'Based on 63% of the total epochs observed. 
■Eased on 53% of the total epochs observed. 
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